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PEEFACE. 



IN bringing out a second series of translations 
from the Welsh, I must very gratefully 
recognise the extremely kind reception 
accorded to my Welsh Lyrics of the XTXth 
Century, — a reception which encourages me to 
persevere in the plan I there outlined of publishing 
four or five small volumes, from which, eventually, 
I might compile a fairly adequate Anthology of 
our XIXth Century Poets, with biographical 
and critical notices. But to do this I require 
assistance, and I would ask such of my readers 
who are interested in the matter to write to me 
suggesting Poets and particular Poems which they 
think ought to be included. I am now preparing 
two new volumes for the press — one of translations 
from living Welsh poets — and I should be really 
grateful for any help of the kind I have just 
indicated. 

Edmund 0. Jones. 

Vicarage, Llanidloes, 

Jav/aa/ry 1, 1901, 



ISLWYN. 

William Thomas was bom April 3rd, 1832, and died 
November 20tli, 1878. He did not publish muoh in his life- 
time, though his ** Ganiadau,** a small volume which appeared 
about 1867, gave him a foremost place among our modem 
Welsh poets. His work has been since collected and published 
by Mr. O. M. Edwards in a large volume, which more than 
confirms the estimate already formed of his powers. For other 
translations from him see my " Welsh Lyrics.'' The following 
are published by kind permission of Messrs. Hughes & Son, 
Wrexham— the publishers both of his **Ganiadau" and the 
collected '* Gwaith Islwyn.** 



STOEM WINDS. 

Storm winds driving, 

Hasting, striving, 

Over dell. 

Mere and fell, 
Onward go 
Over mountain seas of snow ! 
What to you are hill on hill ? 
Steps to lead you higher still. 
Where by seas the lands are parted, 
Ye cross whistling gallant-hearted, 
Leaving rugged hills behind you, 
Weak as walls of mist to bind you. 



WELSH POETS. 

What are storm crests 

But the wariQ breasts 
That your raother 
Nature gives to each windbrother, 
Whence ye drink the milk that ever 
Brings you strength for fresh endeavour ? 

Spite of storm on 
Land or sea. 

Where the waves show 
Fiercest glee, 

Where the hill 

Seems to fill 
Heaven itself with valleys bright, 
'Twixt it and some cloudbank's height, 

Sea or dell. 

Mere or fell. 

Still ye fly 

O'er them high. 
And your task eternal ply. 

Wide and wider in extent 

Far above earth's passions spreads your 

firmament. 
Blithe ye blow and blithe ye rise 
'Mid her vast immensities. 
And your far triumphant cry 
Shakes the princes of the sky, 



ISLWYN. 

Where is heard but the eternal 
Thunders — and the God Supernal. 

Ah, there's in the soul a splendour 
And a height that heaven doth lend her, 
Where in that fair time, where reigneth 
Endless life, no hill remaineth ; 
Hills and terror, graves and fear, 
Vanished all, now draw not near ; 
All have found their resting places. 
Its last shore each wave embraces — 

Seas of woe 
Sullen ebb, no more to flow — 
Where the world, with all its fears, 
All its baffled hopes, appears 
But as faint grey mists of morning. 
Dreamland's boundaries adorning. 
When grows dark the world's great sea, 
Eising round thee furiously. 
When like final ruin's wave, 
Cries for more the yawning grave. 
Still for more, though at one blow 
More than life has sunk below, 
When our dearest friend ungrateful 
Of old kindness proves forgetful, 
When beloved brothers changing 
On the foeman's side are ranging. 



WELSH POETS. 

In thyself thou hast what can 

All this loss atone for, Man ! 

This world's steep thou still canst climb, 

Eising inwardly sublime, 

And though cares surround and haunt thee, 

Triumph still, nor let them daimt thee. 

As the storms that sweep along 

Flout the mountain bulwarks strong. 

Oh that I myself within 
Man's true majesty could win, 
Eising from each lower plane, 
And that hill seraphic gain, 
Which within me soars uplifted. 
Calm, unplumbed, and sunshine gifted. 

Many a brilliant 

Thought transilient 

Now can see it 

Still and quiet ! 

STAE OF PEACE. 

Star of peace ! when far I wander 

Grateful is thy light to me I 
Cheer the lonely sailor tossing 

Far out at sea. 



ISLWYN. 

Star of faith ! when fails my courage, 
When the sullen tempest raves, 

Fill my heart with strength from heaven, 
Amid the waves. 

Star divine ! arise to guide me, 
Lead the weary wanderer home. 

Stem, oh stem, have been my trials 
Amid the foam. 

Star of hope I with light illumine 
This last night that shroudeth me. 

Till it turn to endless simshine 
Far out at sea. 



ur 



NIGHT. 

[The first thirty lines of the f oUowing were published in my 
** Welsh Lyrics," and are here reprinted for the sake of 
convenience.] 

Come, Night, with all thy train 

Of witnesses. I love 

The stars' deep eloquence 

That with the evening hours 

Grows mute again. 

Thy stillness cries to human sense. 



WELSH POETS. 

" There is a God above, 

And worlds more fair than ours." 

The day is night which hides the stars from sight I 

Our night for day is given 

To make more plain the path to heaven. 

It is the Sun 

That at its rising makes the infidel, 

And all day long the world alone 

Its tale can tell. 

Oh welcome, Night, that bid'st the world be still, 

That through the stars eternity may speak. 

Too early, Dawn, too early dost thou wake ; 

Too early climbest up the Eastern hill : 

Too early, stay ; so quiet is the Night, 

And in her pensive breeze such sympathy, 

She shows us suns that suffer no eclipse, 

O'er which the grave's dark shadow ne'er can lie. 

Nay, come not yet, O Dawn : thy laughing lips 

Thy wanton glance, and frolic songs of glee, 

The congress of those holier spheres profane. 

And when night vanishes, heaven is hid again. 

Come, balmy Night ! peaceful hours 
When on its axis sleeps the untiring wheel, 
And from this loud-voiced world of ours 
No taint of earth can on the breezes steal. 



ISLWYN. 

The weary sailor, when time's tempests rage, 
Joys when he sees, on the far shores of heaven, 
The fiery line of stars, as beacons given 
To guide him to the eternal anchorage. 

Night is heaven's service hour, 

God, God is speaking there. 

And all the stars within that temple pour 

To offer praise and prayer : 
To swell that far off choir — ^yon glorious throng, 
I too from my lone dwelling fain would breathe 

a song. 

The radiance of a dawn divine 

Doth on thy face, great Nature, shine. 

The gentle breeze, 
Too faint to stir the trees 
That rest mid shadows of the closing day — 
And all their dreams of flowerets gay — 

When flows that breeze along 
Like waves of heavenly harmony. 
Set moving in the tranquil sky 
By echoes of seraphic song. 
Or angels* softest melody. 
What sunken reefs of memories 
From out the depth of life arise. 
And many a purpose, many a plan 
Lie scattered on those rocks again ! 
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And thought on thought 
In far succession brought 
Within the human breast bums bright, 
Like stars above the infinite. 
Thrice blessed hour ! when heaven descends 
With all the stars — the glorious morn 
Of that great day, divinely bom, 

Which never ends. 
The stars shine out — and lo t the eyes 
Of God gaze on us from the skies. 

Oh the thoughts beyond expression. 
Now ascending, now descending. 

Through the bare and naked soul, 
Like the angels Jacob saw, 

Passing in sublime procession. 
Forms of majesty and awe, 
Calm and still ! 

When in the peaceful wood there wakes 
A sound as of the moaning sea. 
My soul, thought centred on the tomb. 
Quickened by breezes from eternity 

Doth lose its gloom. 
And from the dawn of immortality 
A brighter colour takes. 

How glorious art thou. Nature, at midnight ! 



\ 



ISLWYN. 

This is the midday of thy gloriousness, 

For in the depth of night thou dost display 

The roll of thy great ancestry to heaven, 

Thy lineage from the eternal : in those hours 

We hear thee singing of thy Father, God. 

Thrice blest is he who such a song can weave 

And draw an echo from beyond the stars. 

For when the curtains of the sky are drawn, 

And this poor human world is wrapt in sleep, 

The mighty mountains all in concert join 

In wondrous meditation and in praise 

Too deep for man to hear, too terrible. 

Too pure for comprehension, save by Him 

Who looks upon the silence of the worlds 

As eloquence consummate, when they dare 

To imitate the Infinite Himself. 

Oh Nature, Nature, longer thus abide. 

For all the world is holy in the night. 

And that pure spirit-world seems one with it. 

At night the soul with quickened senses feels 

Around it and about angelic presences 

Like brothers lost for many an age. *Tis then 

That gentle Nature bends a listening ear 

To hear her fountains springing forth from God. 

She hears the sound of waters on the hills, 

Majestic roar, as though the torrent wished 

The stars to hear it and to tell their God 
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He still has left upon the hills a voice 
Of never ending worship. Far below 
She hears the river on its winding way 
With floods angelio of adoring sound 
Eill valley after valley. 'Mid the trees 
The rivulet rejoices that her lay 
Is heard amid the unnumbered throng — ^to her 
The stars are listening, singing in the choir. 
All Nature worships with the majesty 
Of her strong elements : the ocean hears 
The wind's wild praise until her waves rise up 
A world of white robed worshippers to heaven. 



lEUAN GLAN GEIRIONYDD, 

Evan Evans was bom in 1795, was ordained in 1826, and 
died 1855. His poetical works were published under the title 
of ** Geirionydd** (Isaac Clarke, Rutlin) about 1860. For other 
translations from him see '* Welsh Lyrics.** 



IN PEAISE OF AEVON. 

• 

1. 
Perfect is Thy Work, Most High, 
Sea, land, and sky proclaim it ! 
Well and truly all was wrought, 

With nought to mar or maim it ; 
And of the whole most nobly planned 
Was this dear land 
Of Arvon. 

• • • 

ui. 
Shepherds on each hillside steep 

Their sheep unnumbered follow ; 
Jet black cattle roaming feed 

On mead and upland hollow ; 
Bright the fish that flash and gleam 
In lake and stream 
Of Arvon. 
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V. 

Prom the thundering surf we hear 
A music clear, sonorous ; 

Night and day, the echoing shore 
Swells evermore the chorus ; 

Oh that I might ever roam 
The beach at home 
In Arvon. 



vu. 
Where is gentle culture's haunt ? 

Where learning's dauntless labours? 
Metred song and minstrelsy, 

And kindly, cheery neighbours ? 
Where are bards from nature's mould 
Of fame untold? 

In Arvon. 



IX. 

Fair to see at dawn of day 

The sunbeams dance and quiver ; 
Fair the clover blooms in May, 

In fields that skirt the river : 
Fairer still, my heart knows well, 

The maids who dwell 
In Arvon. 
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xi. 
Where was I once wont to play, 
Light-footed and gay hearted, 
When all the gladness of a boy 

A livelier joy imparted 
To hours still free from care and woe, 
Long, long ago? 

In Arvon. 



• WW 

xui. 
Sweeter than to dying men 

The hour when hope is given, 
Or than to wanderers in the night 

The sight of longed-for haven. 
Is to me brief rest to win 
Prom this world's din 
In Arvon. 



XIV. 

Oh that I, who roam forlorn, 
The wings of morn might borrow ; 

I would fly o'er land and sea 
Nor wait the lagging morrow. 

Swift and sure once more to stand 
In that dear land 
Of Arvon. 
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xvi. 
When I draw my latest breath, 
And cruel death overtakes me, 
When I must lie beneath the sod 
Till trump of God awakes me. 
Oh grant my body quiet rest 
Safe in thy breast, 

Dear Arvon. 

LOVE AND EEASON. 
1. 
Maiden fair, hear my prayer, 

Pining for thee m despaur : 
Asleep, awake, my moan I make. 

Night and day, for thy dear sake. 
See me weeping without rest, 

Bleeds the wound within my breast. 
There's no friend can give end 

To my grief love save thee. 
Thy mien, peerless queen, 

Doth my heart with sorrow fill, 
When thy face I cannot see. 

Mournful memory haimts me still. 
Lo ! in thrall I captive fall, 

Suffering all without relief. 
Since for sorrow, Cupid's arrow 

Slew my joy and wrought me grief. 
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u. 

At thy feet, maiden sweet, 

These lines I lay my love to greet ; 
Let them prove that naught can move 

My devotion and my love I 
Let them show that evermore 

Sick for love I thee adore ! 
For thee alone I make my moan 

With heavy heart before thy throne. 
And though maids I know 

'Neath the sun as fair as thou, 
Thou the only maiden art 

Who hast wholly won my heart. 
Wherefore 'tis I seek to win 

One poor word from thee, my queen. 
One poor word that may afford 

Comfort to my heart within. 

• • • 

m. 
Night and day doth reason pray, 

** Prom thy toils O break away I 
''A maiden's face, a mortal's grace, 

"Thou dost set in Christ's own place. 
** Nay, remember God's great ban, 

*' True of every living man, 
** That like flowers 'neath autumn showers 

** Is frail beauty— doomed to die. 
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** And oh I turn aaid go 

*' Where the dead buried lie. 
'' Graves of those thou there shalt see 

" Once were fair, as fair as she. 
'* There some day shall others lay 

" Thine own idol in decay. 
** Spite of grace of form and face 

"As they are so shall she be." 



IV. 

None the less her loveliness 

Keeps me captive in distress. 
Living nature, form and feature, 

Makes such teaching nothingness. 
Save me from my pain, I pray. 

Hear my plaint nor say me nay, 
Come and heal the pangs that steal 

Bound my heart, maiden mine ! 
What gain would' st thou fain 

"Find in causing me to pine 
'Neath the thronging pangs that break 

My poor heart for thy dear sake? 
Come and heal the wounds I feel! 

If thou wilt not, go and buy 
Shroud and winding sheet that I 

In the grave may prisoned lie. 
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V. 

Fool am I thus to lie 

Pining for a fantasy ! 
Thus to gaze through weary days 

On the beauties of thy face ! 
Ah I the change I see must come 

O'er that beauty that dark day 
When thy body others lay 

In thy last long earthly home, 
And thou, so fair now 

Shalt be hid the sod below. 
And the cold and cruel earth 

Crush thee down and still thy mirth, 
Till the face so witching fair, — 

That now drives me to despair, — 
Changed to dust shall bear no trace 

Of thy beauty — of thy grace. 

vi. 
Yet 'tis not alone thy form 

That hath ta'en my heart by storm, 
Nor what I see hath woimded me 

Though that fair and blushing be. 
But thy worth of nobler kind, 

Excellencies of the mind, 
Gems that never death can sever 

From thee, or the grave unkind. 
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And though, here below 

You and I may never, dear. 
At an earthly altar swear 

One sweet yoke through life to bear, 
At God's feet we twain may meet 

Closer ties of love to knit. 
And find there imion rare 

Of two hearts that part no more. 

LAKE GEIRIONYDD. 
As on a pleasant summer day 

I careless wandering hied 
By Lake Geirionydd's pebbly shore. 

My native country side, 
Where many an idle hour I'd spent 

In childhood's far-off day, 
And from the blue and glittering waves 

Had drawn my speckled prey, 
When every thought within my heart 

As gossamer was light 
And I could please each childish whim 

From morning until night. 

The breeze lay quiet on the lake, 
No ripple stirred its wave, 

And nature all as quiet seemed 
Even as the silent grave ; 
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Save where the raven from afar 

Croaked on the rocky steep, 
Or frolic lambs that played around 

Answered the bleating sheep ; 
Or when a boulder slipped and roared 

Adown the mountain sheer, 
Or from the woodland*s topmost bough 

The cuckoo's note rang clear. 

* * * * 

My rod upon the shingly shore 

Was for the moment tost. 
And on a hoary stone I sat 

In meditation lost. 
I looked about me and around 

Through all that region wide, 
Nor sight, nor sound of man was there 

In all that country side. 
I was alone — as much alone 

As hermit in his cell. 
Or Crusoe in his island home 

Girt by the ocean swell. 

And on me that vast silence wrought. 

Till longing filled my heart 
For those dear comrades of my youth 

Who here once played their part, 
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Who, as it seemed, but yesterday 

Had with me roamed the vale. 
Whose voices on the breezes borne 

Bad filled both hill and dale, 
Until I could but sadly cry 

"Where now, oh! where are they?" 
But only echo made reply 

" Where now, oh ! where are they ? " 

And soon will come the day when I 

Must go where they are gone, 
When, though they seek me by the lake, 

I shall be found of none. 
Then if perchance some friend of mine 

Should wander by the lake 
And think of him who sang its praise. 

And sad enquiry make — 
"Still Llyn Geirionydd is the same, 

But leuan — ^where is he?" 
Echo as now will mock the name 

" But leuan — ^where is he?" 



GLASYNYS. 

Owen Wyn Jones was bom March 4th, 1828, and died 
April 4th, 1870, having been ordained in the Church of England 
in 1860. His works have been edited by Mr. 0. M. Edwards, 
and may be obtained from Messrs. Hughes & Son,*Wrexham. 

A PASTORAL. 

Come out, oome out, fair maidens I 

St. John's great feast draws near. 
The Baptist's morn will soon adorn 

With gold the mountains bare. 
Gome let us haste together 

To great Eryri's height. 
And bind the fair and fleecy flock 

With flowery garlands bright. 
Ere sips the sun the dewdrops 

From flowercups on the glade, 
Ere 'neath his rays the morning haze 

Quivers athwart the shade. 
Come let us hie together. 

And to the hills away, 
To weave the heath in many a wreath, 

Or ever breaks the day. 

Come out, come out, fair maidens j 
The hedges all are green. 
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And many a bird is singing heard 

The coppice boughs between 
Come let us hie together : 

Stand still, O breeze, and let 
The quiet mere with waters clear 

Reflect the violet. 
Come out, come out, fair maidens, 

Where high Eryri soars, 
To wake the song of shepherd strong 

Ere dawn shall ope her doors. 
Come let us hie together 

And dance upon the hill, 
Till with the day shall roam away 

The fleecy flock at will. 

MYEANWY. 

Go, little bird, my message bear 
To that fair, cruel maiden ; 

Go, whisper in her ear my prayer, 
And tell her I'm loveladen : 

She my heart in twain hath broken. 

Pallid cheeks my grief betoken ; 

that I to-night might And her, 

And in love's embrace might bind her. 
Queen of lovers, pity take 

And make Myfanwy kinder. 
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At fall of eve when none could see 
How sweet 'twould be to greet her ; 

All my woes away would fly 
If I ui love might meet her. 

Sight of her my grief would banish, 

At her face all sorrow vanish ; 

Sun that o'er the garden dances 

Pales before her eyes* sweet glances ; 
Fairest flower of all is she — 

Myf anvTy me entrances ! 



TALHAIARN. 

John Jones was bom in 1810, and died in 1869. He 
published three volumes of verse and prose (of most unequal 
merit) in 1855, 1862, and 1869. His best poems — and his best 
was as good as his worst was bad — almost defy translation. 

O'ER THE ROCKS. 

O'er the rocks I longing gaze, 
Mom and eve on summer days, 

Yearning ever 

For my lover, 
In whose eyes my Eden lies. 
I would draw my love to me, 
As the moon doth draw the sea. 
Roses redden, nature charms. 

Hasten, hasten. 

Do not linger, 
Come my Aled to my arms I 

We would roam the woods among, 
While I listened to his song. 

Manly wooing. 

Soul subduing. 
From my Aled's tuneful tongue. 
When to pleading stoops his muse. 
How can I my love refuse ? 
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O'er the rocks I longing gaze, 
Mom and eve on summer days, 

Yearning ever 

For my lover, 
In whose eyes my Eden lies. 



4ir 



A LOVE SONG. 

When the morning blue is breaking, 

I will sing my love to greet ; 
She is sleeping, do not wake her, 

For her rest is honeyed sweet. 
In her slumber she is dreammg 

That she wanders far with me. 
Where the roses red are blowing 

In the meadow by the sea. 

Innocence her shield and buckler. 

She is clothed with purity ; 
Dearer far than gold or silver 

To my lovesick soul is she. 
Though this moment thou art sleeping 

Flies thy fancy still to me. 
While my heart in life is beating. 

Sweetheart, flies my love to thee t 



GWENFFRWD. 

Thomas Lloyd Jones, who died quite a young man in 
America, published in 1831, ** Oeinion Awen y Cymmry,*' a tiny 
volume of selections from Welsh Poets with some original pieces. 
Bom 1810, died 1834. 

LAST LINES. 

1. 
Lay me to rest on the hill by the river, 

Carve not a line to recall me to mind ; 
Let but the murmuring waters for ever 

Mingle their songs with the sough of the 
wind. 

• • 

u. 
Sound no lament where the poet lies sleeping, 
Baise not a stone my last lodging to grace ; 
There let no friend and no brother come weeping 
To break the deep silence that hallows the 
place. 



... 
m. 



Nay let me rest, without weeping or wailing, 
Shroudless, unnamed and alone let me lie ; 

Whisper to none with what grief unavailing 
Bepentant I heard the stern summons to die. 
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iv. 
When o*er my grave comes the spring-time 
returning 
On the green grass let the silly sheep graze ; 
Heather will wave in the breezes of morning, 
Birds of the mountain my threnody raise. 

V. 

Jesus, my God, in the manger who layest. 
Pardon my sins and turn trouble to peace ; 

Thou, who the price of man's sinfulness payest, 
Think of me then, as I wait my release. 

vi. 
When through the sky from God's trumpet is 
ringmg 
Earth's last lament o'er the land and the sea, 
There, where the hosts of redeemed souls are 
singmg 
Songs to Thy praise, let me rest. Lord, with 
Thee. 



GLAN PADARN. 

I have failed to find out much about this writer, nor do I 
know who published his works — ^if they have been published. I 
beg leave to apologise beforehand if I have infringed any one's 
copyright. 

SLUMBER SONG. 

1. 
Slumber, my blessing, my blest, 

Fairest of roses for me, 
Sleep on thy mother's breast. 

Shield of thy life is she. 
Dreary and dark is the night. 

Weary the winds that blow. 
Ah, but thy cheeks are bright. 

Light of mine eyes art thou. 

• • 

n. 
Father's away on the sea. 

Fighting the wind and the foam, 
Soon will he come back to thee, 

Back to his loved ones at home. 
Making believe he can see. 

Making believe he can hear. 
Ever he's thinking of thee, 

Light of his eyes, his dear. 
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m. 
Wearily night winds moan 

Wearily falleth the rain, 
Heart of my hearts, my own 

Kiss me and Mss me again. 
Gome let us nestle to rest, 

Hnsh-a-by, lullaby, now ! 
Sleep on thy mother's breast, 

Light of mine eyes art thou. 



ELVED. 

The Bev. H. Elvet Lewis is fortunately still aliye, though 
he has taken up his ahode in London, and Wales has been 
waiting only too long for his second volume. The following 
pieces — ^for permission to print which I have to thank the 
Author warmly — are taken from "Caniadau Elved," published 
by Mr. Isaac Foulkes, Liverpool. The first has a peculiar 
interest, as both the original and the translation are the 
fruits of the Eisteddfod — an institution the efiects of which on 
the literary culture of Wales are much debated in the present 
day. 



THE MAIDENS' LAKE. 

Love pain laden I immortal ! laid 

As heavenly penance on man and maid. 

White are the paths beneath thy tread, 
And thy honeyed lips like blood are red : 

When to dreams thou tnmest at dead of night, 
Thine eyes are full of the daydawn*s light. 

By fairy fingers thy car was wrought 

Of Jime rose petals with fragrance fraught : 

And two doves draw thy car and thee, 
White as the foam on the breast of the sea ; 
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And their silver wings are as fair and light 
As a poet's fancies when falls the night. 

What pain, what bliss by love is laid 
As heavenly penance on man and maidt 

Why dost thou go with thy fair young face 
The voiceless paths of the grave to trace? 

Why comes thy car, like a poet's grief, 
Where winter withers each flower and leaf? 

And why do thy white doves wearily 
Moan on the hollow, leafless tree. 

While o'er them the dread storm roars above. 
And thou art weeping, immortal love? 

What bliss, what pain by love is laid 
As heavenly penance on man and maidj 



Gwendolen sang in Clwyd's fair vale. 

In the fresh green spring and the autumn pale : 

She sang, when the cuckoo sang in May, 
She sang when the snow fell every day : 

'Neath every moon, and 'neath every sky. 
The tide of song in her heart swelled high. 
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But ever again in the midst of her song 
On a flood of dreams she was borne along. 

Twice nine years had o*er her sped, 
And her cheeks were like apple blooms, white and 
red. 

Deep in her heart was a blissful dream, 
Purer than lily on lake or stream : 

Fairer than hues of the moss rose bright, 
Clearer than moonbeams on waves by night 1 

* * * * 

She sees herself a little child, 

When ten short summers had on her smiled : 

She plays by the lake in summer hours. 
When the sun makes the hillside bright with 
flowers : 

And she has a comrade — the secret's told — 
The secret of Adam and Eve of old. 

The boy of twelve and the maid of ten 
Played 'neath the blessing of heaven then ; 

The boy of twelve, like the sun, was gay. 
And she like the breeze mid the leaves in May. 

The waves on the shore are ever at play 
With the milk white foam of the flying spray ; 
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And they are playing, these two by the lake, 
Like the waves on the shore, or the lambs in 
the brake. 

The lake is little, its water clear. 

And the vast, wide heavens in its heart appear. 

And they are young, both he and she, 

But they walk 'neath the shadow of destiny. 

And after playing the boy and maid 
Sit down for rest in the woodland shade, 

As they wove the flowers, or plucked the fern, 
Playing and quarrelling each in turn. 

The Httle maiden would shyly pluck 
The fronds of a fern leaf — ^just for luck! 

The name of her lover she fain had traced, 
For a maid unloved is a maid disgraced. 

And oh I what mingling of mirth and grief 
For two httle hearts in each falling leaf I 

To catch the Future — that silent King, 

And from him his message of charm to wring, 

More than this boy and this maid ere now 
Have entered the Fairies* realm, I trow. 

Whispers the ten-year-old to herself 
The name of her lover — the cunning elf I 
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" Who is it ? Tell me," he cried in pain ; 
" Someone," she answered, and smiled again. 

As he saw her smiling the boy grew vext, 
And she laughed lightly — an old, old text. 

Much a maid may say without spoken word, 
In language a sister never heard. 

The eyes* sweet poesy — ^though its screed 
Be ever so tiny — who runs may read. 

" Am I that someone ? " asked he who wooed : 
Not a word said she but he understood. 

Gently, shyly, his hand he laid 

Upon her shoulder — but where is the maid? 

Flying away in the wind and the sun ! 
And he pursues her, the race soon done. 

'Twas easy to catch her, his little bride. 
Though her feet were free yet her heart was tied I 

Catch her and kiss her and that is all 
Save two hearts lost beyond recall. 

The vast wide heavens show blue in the mere, 
And the light of two worlds on these two shine clear.. 

Oh Love is play till life is past. 

But play how earnest with pangs that last ! 
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By the mere in summer these children play, 
Alas ! o'er the mountains night follows day. 

* * * * 

Thus Gwendolen dreamed, as she roamed along 
Through the vale of Clwyd, in the midst of her song. 

And though tine dream was eight years old, 
It was sweet, as the summer athwart the wold. 

The maid of ten to Gwendolen grown 
Whispers the dream that is all her own. 

But as for the boy, where may he be ? 
Somewhere, somewhere where heaven can see. 

Will he come back in the Mayday of Love, 
The maiden's heart once more to prove ? 

Of the maiden's heart shall no one learn 
Or the dream it holdeth, till Edeym return. 

What bliss, what pain by love is laid 
As heavenly penance on many a maid ! 

To the vale of Clwyd, with its cheery tune, 
Singing to birds and flowers came June, 

With their myriad leaves the trees sang clear. 
Clear but low so the sun could not hear. 
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And the flowers sang unknown to the earth, 

In the ears of the angels who watched their birth. 

And the lark sang its carol of grace on high, 
Above Moelfamau far up in the sky. 

And the stream sang the songs of the sea its sire, 
And Gwendolen sang herself with, the choir. 

Whole-hearted she walked through the whispering 

wood, 
And the grass was proud where her feet had stood. 

She sang her dream and she dreamed her song. 
Little she knew of grief or wrong. 

In the midst of the wood down sat the maid, 
Where an old oak cast its pleasant shade. 

How still it was ! No stir, no cry ! 
Still and fair as her forehead high. 

Somehow, in thinking — as things will hap. 
She played with a frond of fern in her lap ; 

She smiled and she felt within her breast 
A sense of painful, pleasant unrest. 

She named the name that for her had charms, 
(None heard but the leaves in the tree mother's 
arms) 
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The name was Edeym — she ne*er forgot — 

"He will come, — he will not, — he will, — will not." 

Scarce more than a breath, hush I there comes a 

sound. 
What wandering music floats around ? 

Is it a hand immortal that plays 
'Mid the leafy choir on sunbeam rays ? 

Or is it beneath the hedgerow green, 

The harper who harps for the Fairy Queen, 

And wears for headdress a heather band, 

Who strikes his harp with his small white hand ? 

Whoever the player, the maid knows well 

The air he is playing — ** Love's Witching Spell." 

Now near, now far, the music sounds — 

From the grove close by — or from heaven's bounds ? 

And comes there an echo of words on the air. 
Faint as the mem'ry of days that were. 

Whispering ** Edeym will come to his nest 
Ere the clover fade on the meadow's breast?". 

To the Virgin now doth Gwendolen pray. 
And crosses herself as she hastes away. 

But a tumult stirs within her breast, 

As a stray wind ruffles the waves from rest. 
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She smiles, she fears ; she is strong, she is weak. 
With fear in her eye and a blush on her cheek. 

The trees seem to bend and laugh and say 
Strange things to the maid as she goes her way. 

And the flowers whisper a secret shy 
In each other's ears as she passes by. 

And the birds as they flit among the trees, 
Seem to be talking to every breeze. 

The birds and the flowers on valley and crest 
Laugh as they whisper ** he'll come to his nest." 

Was e'er in the greenwood such mischief seen, 
To tease — or to please — a maid of eighteen ? 

'Tis certain each tree bewitched hath been 
By the harper who harps for the Fairy Queen. 

What bliss, what pain by love is laid 
As heavenly penance on many a maid I 

H^ 1^ •*» *i* 

In Ardudwy's vale, at close of day. 

When the woods in the peace of summer lay, 

Edeym was walking all alone, 

When flowers and children to sleep had gone. 

From far came the vesper song of the stream, 
Sweet and tender as love's young dream. 
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He carelessly thought of many a maid, 
But of no one much, if the truth be said. 

The love that loves many is faint — and dies 
Quick as the spark from the forge that flies. 

Slowly he walked nor dreamt that he 
"Was led by the hand of destiny ; 

When he heard by the night breeze borne along, 
Light as rose petals, the sound of song. 

Sweet as the sigh of the sea at rest, 

"When slumbers the summer breeze on its breast : 

And he saw — and seeing, hastened near — 
His harp in his hand, a harper-seer. 

He sat, an old man, 'neath an old oak tree, 
Grey with eld like the oak was he. 

Eternity's hand had whitened his hair. 
And stripped the oak of its foHage bare. 

Yet sweetly as ever he sang to his lyre, 

(And the old oak sang 'mid the woodland choir) 

He sang so sweetly, he sang so well, 
That Edeym listened as bound by a spell. 

"What sang he so sweetly, what sang he so well> 
That it cast o'er Edeym so strange a spell ? 
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'* The dove is cooing the woods among, 

And the green leaves wonder to hear her song, 

** And her wings *mid the green leaves shine more 

bright 
Than the strawberry blooms in the sun's clear light. 

** She waits for her mate to fly back to the nest 
Ere the clover fades on the meadow's breast. 

** She is cooing, cooing the woods among, 

And the green leaves wonder to hear her song." 

**01d friend," quoth Edeyrn, "what song hast thou 

there, 
Hast thou been wooing some maiden fair ? ' 

The old man smiled at the question bold, 
For he loved a jest although he was old. 

He smiled and he whispered a secret low, 

And Edeyrn blushed — but the night did not know. 

In the woods after showers on summer eves, 
Quick patter the falling drops from the leaves ; 

And to Edeyrn, after the seer had told 
His secret, came fantasies manifold. 

Dream upon dream, all varying came ; 
Dreams of a maiden and ever the same. 
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Think of maidens many — no risk is run, 
But ah ! when your thought is of only one ! 

* * * * 

How fair on the tree are the apple blooms bright, 
When first they open to see the light ! 

And the earliest love-bloom that springs in the breast, 
Brings with it a fragrance of Eden blest. 

So Edeym ere long began to hold 
One lover more precious than manifold. 

And the aim of his heart, and head, and love. 
Was to seek and find that white- winged dove. 

What though there was peril in seeking the maid ? 
Of peril true love is never afraid ! 

For a quest so manly he found a host 

Of young men ready — ^not counting the cost. 

" We will go towards Clwyd " they all agreed. 
If great the peril, far greater the meed. 

O in Clwyd' s fair vale there comes, alack ! 
After summer sunshine the tempest black. 

♦ 5|< * * 

In Clwyd's fair vale when had fled the light. 
And the leaves hung quiet in dreams of night, 

Gwendolen walked from her friends apart. 
Her steps were anxious but brave her heart. 
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In the shade of the green wood she roamed along, 
And the flowers wondered to hear her song. 

A harper-seer had foretold that she 
Should there that night her lover see. 

She hasted — she halted : *twixt hope and fear, 
Dreading, yet longing, to find him near. 

What sound wakes the wood from its slumber sweet ? 
And who comes hither with careful feet ? 

The night in the heavens is wondrous still. 
And its wings brood peacefully over the hill. 

Peaceful the woods and peaceful the weather. 
Yet here are two hearts that tremble together ; 

Tremble, as trembles a bird by her nest 

In fear lest her brood be torn from her breast. 

The youth and the maiden were sore afraid. 
But peace, where love is, is easily made ; 

And the bird that was watching beside her nest 
When her cares are gone will sing without rest. 

Gwendolen and Edeym soon lost their fear. 
And each forgot all save that each was near. 

(How fair on the tree are the apple blooms bright — 
How cold is the cloudwrack that darkens the light I) 

* * * * 
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By the lake, by the lake, in summer hours, 
When the hill, as of old, is bright with flowers, 

The foam is white as milk on the shore. 
White as it was eight years before. 

In the waves of the lake shines the blue of the skies, 
Divine, like the songs of Paradise, 

When the angel folds the sky like a scroll. 
Its blue the firmament still shall roll. 

Oh love is young, and young for aye : 
When its nest is rifled to heaven 'twill fly, 

O Edeyrn, thy maiden ! Gwendolen, thy love I 
Their looks are fixed on the world above. 

(How fair on the tree are the apple blooms bright 
But the storm cloud gathers— and bars the light.) 



* * 



'i' 



There's a cry in the distance, and dread by the mere. 
And over the hillside there stalketh fear. 

O where is the buckler? and where is the glaive? 
And where is the love more strong than the grave? 

Ye men of Ardudwy, let each don his arms 
And lay down his life for his lover's charms. 

The leven of death is ablaze on the glaive, 

But a kiss can bring bliss on the brink of the grave. 
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The last, last kiss on the brink of the mere 
And death o'er the hillside is drawing near. 

(Oh filled with dread are the apple blooms bright 
When the hailstorm falls from the heaven's 
night.) 

* * iJS * 

Oh, love is strong and weak in a breath ; 
And it knits together faith, song and death. 

Ye men of Ardudwy in vain is the glaive, 

And smooth are the steps that lead to the grave. 

Loud on the hillside death's coronach rings, 
Arid the lake grows black beneath his wings. 

White as milk is the foaming flood. 

And red by the shore are the streams of blood. 

The men of Ardudwy are heroes all — 
Like heroes they fight, and like heroes fall. 

But the bravest of all — where is Edeym now? 
Pale on the ground he lieth low. 

(Orphaned the trees, and orphaned the flowers, 
Like night through the heavens the cloudwrack 
lowers.) 

Gwendolen's heart in her breast grows chill. 
Like the winter's moon on the waters still. 



J>. 
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Without a word hope droops her head, 

As Mary drooped when her Son hung dead. 

And life is folding his wings in fear, 

For death with wide open hand waits near. 

" To the lake ! to the lake I " Ah, the awful cry 
(The lake where is pictured the bright blue sky) 

" In the lake there's a grave and a refuge still,*' 
And the flowers quail in the sun on the hill. 

A tumult — a cry — and a grave : that is all — 
And silence reigns over their watery pall. 

And love flew away from the lake to the sky. 
Its white wings shining like stars on high. 

Bound love's bright heavens in ambush laid 
What perils lurk for man and maid ! 

" OLD BEFOEE HIS TIME." 

Thou art not yet fifty years old. — S, John viii, 57, 

1. 
Great Monarch of those distant years 

Whose ages human thought defy, 
Thou sawest in those blessed spheres 
Untold millenniums bright roll by, 
Nor grewest old I 
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Thou saw'st the first faint glimmering haze. 
O'er voiceless chaos lightly curled, 

Bise from the abyss beneath Thy gaze. 
And watched'st this become a world. 
Nor grewest old I 

Thou stood'st above the darkling earth 
Through centuries beyond recall, 

Till Clwyd's fair vale to flowers gave birth, 
And man was sent as Lord of all. 
Nor grewest old ! 

Thou saw'st the son of Enoch lie 
A tiny infant, blithe and brave ; 

Twice five long centuries passed by — 
Thou saw*st the flowers upon his grave, 
Nor grewest old I 

Thou saw*st great Moses glorious stand 

And chant the law from Sinai 
And later the Blest Spirit's hand 

Close the great Book with Malachi, 
Nor grewest old ! 

u. 
Immortal Spirit, Godhood dread ! 

Effulgence of the Eternal morn I 
What waves of woe swept o'er thy head, 
How soon upon our earth forlorn, 
Thou grewest old ! 
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Thy thirtieth year still saw Thee go 

About Thy mother's quiet home : 
"How young He looks" she murmured low 

** God grant He ne'er from me may roam 
TUl He grow old." 

O wondrous coldness ! God's own son 

Withers in sin's bleak atmosphere : 
His form and comeliness are gone, 

And worn by worldling's frown and sneer, 
He groweth old I 

The sun and moon, and each fair star. 

He bade to be — and it was done : 
But weary nights of wrestling prayer 

Upon the mountain cold alone, 
Made Jesus old! 

** Thou art not fifty full years old," 

Ah, that immortal bloom of youth. 
Like leaves beneath the autumnal cold 

Was bHghted by man's want of ruth 
And He grew old. 

Not all the years of Heaven can make 

One old. The Angelic witnesses 
Which saw the dawn and dayspring break, 

(Ere sorrow came) of God's decrees 
Grow never old. 
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Nay 'tis not Heaven, 'tis earth which can 
Make old the noblest things of God. 

God's Son became the Son of Man, 
And lo! He grew beneath the rod 
Untimely old ! 

• « • 

m. 
All that is great is old. Who could 

The age of love or justice say? 
The great White Throne hath ever stood 
And Thought and Heaven, and Song and Day, 
All, all are old. 

All that is great is young — for aye, 
The fair ones of the Land of Truth, 

Like trefoil dew-revived in May, 

Each passing hour renew their youth. 
And ne'er grew old. 

Jesus is young — the Father's Son 

Yet old — the Saviour of the lost. 
By pain was Thy perfection won 

To save us, oh ! how great the cost. 
Thou grewest old ! 

His hair like wool was white as snow, 

The hair which crowned Him on the Cross — 

His eyes like flaming fire aglow — 
Ay, He for us Who suffered loss. 
Is young and old. 
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